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Blaming tech bros for ruining the city'is easy. 
Welcoming newcomers is hard 
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And by the way, others agree with you. 
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GOLDEN GATEKEEPING 
‘The End of the Golden Gate’ 
represents the apotheosis of a toxic 
way of thinking about San Francisco. 
For all our sakes, it needs to stop. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 

PAGE 10 


FIGHTING FENTANYL 


A rally ata known open-air drug 
market in the Tenderloin called 
oncity leadership to do more 
to combat the opioid overdose 
epidemic. 

BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 

PAGE 6 


WARNINGSIGNS 


With on-the-job violence rising, 
both employees and employers 
need to know what they should do to 
prevent a tragedy. 

BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN 
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BARGAIN BITES 


It's awin-win situation with Too Good 
to Go, an app that launched in San 
Francisco in May that fights food 
waste while serving up cheap eats. 
BY GRACEZ.LI 
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Changing how the world sees us begins with changing how we see ourselves. 


A Lack of Imagination 


: WISH I COULD say the news of last week’s mass shooting at the 


ee Syosset 
ee 


Valley Transit Authority light rail yard in San Jose shook me to my 

core. The senseless slaughter unfolded just a couple miles from my 
alma mater, SJSU, and less than a mile from an old apartment of mine 
in San Jose’s Japantown neighborhood. 

In other words, it hit very close to home. 

Unfortunately, I’m afraid I’m mostly numb to these all-too-com- 
mon tragedies. All I can say is that I hope we as a society one day find 
a way to prevent such horrendous acts. But I recognize that getting 
there will be hard. 

As with our perpetually escalating climate crisis, I do not believe 
that legislation alone can fix a problem as intractable as gun violence 
is in this country. As with America’s original sin of slavery — and the 
insidious, age-old tribalist modes of thinking that undergirded it — 
its going to take more than a TED Talk, a New York Times Bestseller, 
or even year-long streak of public demonstrations against systemic 
racism and inequality to get enough people to listen to the better an- 
gles of their nature. 

In this week’s cover story, which begins on page 10, SF Weekly staff 
writer Benjamin Schneider unpacks a new collection of essays titled 
The End of the Golden Gate. While Ben finds much to recommend in 
the assembled arguments, he also identifies a strain of defensive and 
toxic nativism that can be found almost anywhere one looks. This 
worldview contends that they don’t build ’em like they used to, they 
don’t write ‘em like that anymore, and that drum machines ain't got 
no soul. 

I do not wish to equate anyone who’s ever grumbled about “kids 
these days” with a mass murdering sociopath, but I do think that at 
the very bottom of all of society’s greatest neuroses — at the dead 
center of our malaise — there is a common pathology. It is a hostility 
toward change, an unwillingness to entertain new ideas, and, as the 
political writer Gina Green puts it in her contribution to The End of 
the Golden Gate, “the righteous confidence that comes with believing 
you re on the forefront of progress.” 


—Nick Veronin, Editor 
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Oh well, it was a nice excuse 
to argue with my neighbors 
for 20 years, let’s get on with 
the subway I suppose. 


—@apthornley 





What a fucking transit 
scandal. I read the story, I get 
it, but there’s no way to slice 
this that isn’t a carton of large 
rotten eggs on the face of @ 
Sitmtas muni 


—@sethr 


This is really good news 


—@bibliobebe 


Just what the naysayers 
wanted. This is complete 
victory for them. 


—@suldrew 


This design change will be 
highly disappointing to my 
children’s children’s children 
if by some chance Geary BRT 
gets implemented in their 
lifetime. 


—@ATCLMusic 


_ §.E Music Festivals 
Plot Returns 
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Stern Grove’s beloved concerts are coming back, but they won't be this packed. 


Stern Grove willname this year’s headliners soon, 
and Noise Pop unveiled plans for events in late 2021 
andearly 2022. BYVERONICA IRWIN 


ODIES PRESSED UP against 
bodies. Dancing and singing 
with strangers. The fizzing 
and clinking of beer bottles 
cracked open in the summer sun. 
For everything we've missed 
this past year, many music-loving 
San Franciscans have longed for 
live shows more than anything 
else. The pandemic robbed us 
of the 2020 festival season, and 
with it, San Francisco’s consis- 
tently thrilling selection of out- 
door summer concerts. Several 
recent announcements, there- 
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fore, are particularly welcome: 
Noise Pop’s 20th Street Block 
Party and the Stern Grove Festi- 
val are back this year, while Noise 
Pop’s Bay Area-wide concert se- 
ries is planned for 2022. 

“The return of live music marks 
a joyful part of San Francisco’s re- 
covery, said Mayor London Breed 
in a press release announcing the 
Stern Grove Festival, which kicks 
off June 20. 

In the runup to the Hallow- 
een weekend return of Outside 
Lands, the 20th Street Block 
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Party will be held Oct. 16 along 
the 20th Street corridor between 
Harrison and Bryant streets, 
while the Noise Pop Festival will 
host concerts at venues across 
the city from Feb. 21 through 
Feb. 27. Though the 20th Street 
Block Party is free, special $49 
Headliner Lounge passes are 
available online at 20thstreet- 
blockparty.com. The Noise Pop 
Festival also has super early-bird 
festival badges available for $99 
online at noisepopfest.com. 


While it’s unclear who will 
be performing at the Noise Pop 
events, the lineup for Stern Grove 
has been announced. Perfor- 
mances will begin every Sunday 
at 2 p.m. from June 20 to Aug. 
29, and, like always, span a wide 
range of genres, from hip-hop to 
classic rock. 

Coronavirus safety precau- 
tions, however, will be taming 
the free-wheeling nature of the 
event this year: temporary fenc- 
ing is currently being built to 


maintain social distancing, for 
example, while seating will be 
limited to 15 percent, or 1,700 
people, for the first few concerts. 
Rather than lining up early day- 
of, people will need to reserve 
their free tickets in advance for 
pods of four to six people on the 
Stern Grove website. 

Given the large attendance in 
prior years and pent-up excite- 
ment for this year’s show, tickets 
are expected to sell out almost 
immediately. A live stream will be 


available online for those who are 
unable to attend in person. 

In past years, the Stern Grove 
Festival has showcased perfor- 
mances ranging from the refined 
beauty of the San Francisco Ballet 
to the groovy rhythms of hip-hop 
trio Digable Planets. The grove 
itself, named for philanthropist 
Sigmund Stern, was built to host 
live events with its designated 
Concert Meadow. The outdoor 
stage and performance facilities 
were expanded after the grove 
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San Francisco HIV Frontline Organizing Group Funded by SF DPH 


was renovated in 2005. 

The live music and dance event 
was cancelled for the first time 
in 82 years last season, having 
never even been rained-out in 
past years’ temperate summer 
months. Upwards of 10,000 
people have attended the Sun- 
day-afternoon performances in 
recent years, with guests lining 
up hours in advance to snag a 
coveted hillside seat. 

“This pandemic altered our 
lives, impacting livelihoods, 
health, family, and community 
connections. said Stern Grove 
Festival Executive Director Bob 
Fiedler. “So, we are thrilled to be 
part of the healing process for San 
Francisco's reopening.” 

The announcements on outdoor 
music festivals in San Francisco 
going forward this year come as 
indoor music and performance 
venues begin to plot their return 
as well. The San Francisco Sym- 
phony has already resumed indoor 
concerts, hosting performances 
at Davies Symphony Hall every 
Thursday and Friday through 
the end of June. BroadwaySF 
announced Tuesday that “Hamil- 
ton” will return to the Orpheum 
Theater for a special four-week 
run between August 10 and Sep- 
tember 5. Large-scale venues like 
The Independent, Chase Center, 
and Bill Graham Civic Auditorium 
have shows scheduled for mid- to 
late-summer. 

Smaller venues face unique 
challenges, including an inability 
to operate at below 100 percent 
capacity, and difficulty bringing 
staff back to work. However, cal- 
endars at smaller venues are be- 
ginning to fill up as well. Bottom 
of the Hill has a grand reopening 
scheduled for August 13, and The 
Chapel has indoor shows sched- 
uled starting in late August. 

Once the music festival circuit 
gets back into full swing, the cal- 
endars of local venues will surely 
fill out even more. 


Benjamin Schneider contributed to 
this report. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
@vronirwin 
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S.F Gives Green Light to CannaLounges 


San Franciscans can once again take up in many of the city’s sensimilla Salons. BYVERONICA IRWIN 


ANNABIS LOUNGES aren't 
just social places to toke up — 
they are a sacred local tradition 
and a piece of San Francisco's 
history of pioneering drug policy. 

When Dennis Peron opened the 
San Francisco Cannabis Buyers 
Club in 1994, it was more than a 
forward-thinking meeting place for 
the Castro’s most stoned political ac- 
tivists. The SFCBC offered a glimpse 
of the landmark changes in cannabis 
legalization that would soon come to 
the Golden State. 

It was here, at 1444 Market St., 
that medical patients, many of 
whom were suffering from AIDS, 
gathered together in something 
like a sensimilla salon: smoking, 
socializing, and organizing years be- 
fore medical marijuana was legal in 
California. Though a series of federal 
raids and police pressure forced the 
cannabis lounge to close in 1998, it 





was here that the pioneers of medi- 
cal cannabis conspired to pass Amer- 
ica’s first law legalizing cannabis 
possession, California’s Prop 215. 
Since 1998, several other cannabis 
lounges have opened and closed in 
San Francisco. And though in recent 
years they had become a thriving at- 
traction for both tourists and locals 
alike, the pandemic disrupted busi- 
ness significantly. Urban Pharm, one 
of San Francisco’s oldest lounges, 
was also one of many businesses lost 
to COVID-19. Others, like the con- 
sumption lounge at Hunters Point’s 
new Posh Green Dispensary, had 
to delay its opening until this sum- 
mer. All consumption lounges were 
forced to close when San Francisco 
first instituted a citywide Stay At 
Home order on March 17, 2020. 
Luckily, five of San Francisco's 
cannabis lounges have returned: 
Barbary Coast and Moe Greens in 


the Mid-Market neighborhoods, 
Mission Cannabis Club, and Urba- 
na’s two lounge locations on Geary 
and in the Mission. 

For Brownie Mary Democratic 
Club President David Goldman, 
the reopening of cannabis lounges 
is about more than history — it’s 
political. “It’s not legal to smoke 
in public, or even to consume a 
brownie in public, and many people 
live in apartments where they can't 
smoke because there’s a no-smoking 
rule or they’re in federal housing,” 
says Goldman. “There are practically 
no places in California, statewide, 
where you can smoke cannabis legal- 
ly aside from lounges.” 

Moe Greens and Barbary Coast’s 
lounges opened May 21, one day af- 
ter updated guidelines were released 
by the San Francisco Department 
of Public Health. The guidelines 
permitted the opening of cannabis 
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lounges, as well as larger outdoor and 
indoor conferences and receptions, 
performances, and personal training. 
Mission Cannabis Club and Urbana 
reopened their lounges on May 28. 
The lounge reopenings, however, 
come with additional rules. Each 
requires proof of vaccination, per 
the city’s requirements, and custom- 
ers must maintain 6 feet of social 
distance between groups. Many 
who call the city’s cannabis lounges 
“dab bars” because of the shared dab 
rigs they were known for will also 
be disappointed — both Barbary 
Coast and Urbana are holding off on 
offering any shared paraphernalia. 
Moe Greens still has dab rigs avail- 
able which are soaked in 97 percent 
isopropyl alcohol between each 
customer. Mission Cannabis Club 
plans to offer shareable, sanitized 
paraphernalia in the future, but is 
currently holding off. 





The three lounges are also still 
following their most onerous rules: 
whatever you plan to smoke during 
your session must be purchased on- 
site, day-of. While there’s no entry 
fee, customers should also remem- 
ber to bring a legal ID. 

These, of course, are not the city’s 
only cannabis lounges. On May 19, 
Posh Green announced via Insta- 
gram that its permits had been ap- 
proved, advising fans to “stay tuned.” 
SPARC’s location on Mission Street, 
which has a lounge, is still closed as it 
has been throughout the pandemic. 
Additionally, the reopening plans 
for Green Door appear to still be 
unclear: though they posted on Yelp 
two months ago that they hoped to 
re-open the lounge, they did not re- 
spond to requests for comment. 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
@vronirwin 
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STAY TUNED FOR OUR LINEUP ANNOUNCEMENT IN EARLY JUNE « 
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Jackie Berlin holds back tears as speaks about her sonata rally to stop fentanyl deaths. 


A rally ata known open-air drug market in the Tenderloin called on city leadership 
todo more to combat the opioid overdose epidemic. BYBENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


S SAN FRANCISCO remains 

on course for yet another re- 

cord-setting year of overdose 

deaths — and as city off- 
cials, social service organizations, 
public health experts, and various 
branches of law enforcement 
debate the most effective and 
humane way to reduce the supply 
of fentanyl on our streets — two 
women whose lives have been 
upended by the potent opioid say 
they are at their wits end. 

At around noon on June 26, the 
corner of Hyde and Turk in the 
Tenderloin was transformed from 
a well-known open air drug market 
into the site of a demonstration 
— which was billed as a protest 
against drug dealers — led by the 
women whose sons got hooked on 
fentanyl in the neighborhood. 

Standing before a banner read- 
ing “STOP FENTANYL DEATHS,” 
Jacqui Berlinn, whose son has 
been addicted to fentanyl for a 
year, implored politicians to take 
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action. “We can’t just ignore it. 
Our children are dying,” she said. 
“It’s just a matter of time before 
he’s gonna overdose, like so many 
of his friends.” 

Another mom, Laurie Steves, of 
Washington state, said her daugh- 
ter had been in the Tenderloin ad- 
dicted to drugs for nine years. Her 
son died of an overdose last year. 

The event, organized by Michael 
Shellenberger, a controversial 
environmental activist who has 
now turned his attention to drug 
overdoses and homelessness, was 
part media spectacle and part 
urban agora. People from various 
factions of San Francisco’s politi- 
cal spectrum — including several 
passersby who weren't scheduled 
to speak — offered different ideas 
about how best to solve the city’s 
growing epidemic of overdose 
deaths. All in attendendance, how- 
ever, were united in their belief 
that the city has to do more, quick- 
er, to address a crisis that claimed 
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249 lives in the first four months 
of this year. 

The first speaker was Tom Wolf, 
who was addicted to opioids and 
lived on the streets of the Tender- 
loin for much of 2018. “We're not 
asking for a war on drugs,” he said. 
“We know that that’s failed. What 
we re asking for is meaningful 
sanctions against repeat offend- 
ing drug dealers. We can provide 
them with services to do whatever 
we can to turn them away from 
drug dealing going forward.” He 
added that to achieve those ends, 
“We need the cooperation of our 
district attorney, we need coopera- 
tion of our superior court to affect 
prosecutorial outcomes.” 

San Francisco Supervisors 
Matt Haney and Asha Safai were 
headliners, reiterating their com- 
mitment to changing City Hall’s 
approach to drug dealing and 
treatment of substance abuse dis- 
orders, and asking for the support 
of other city leaders. 
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Safai shared that the average 
stay in the “hundreds” of city- 
run rehab facilities is seven days. 
For Safai this “revolving door” 
highlights the need for absti- 
nence-based treatment options, 
which the city does not currently 
fund due to its adherence to the 
harm-reduction model of drug 
treatment. “The community is 
asking for abstinence based treat- 
ment, Safai said, adding that he’s 
especially hearing that call from 
“the Black and brown community.” 

Safai is introducing a proposal 
to fund a new 100-bed absti- 
nence-only treatment program 
for people compelled into treat- 
ment through the criminal justice 
system. He said the program will 
require the cooperation of District 
Attorney Chesa Boudin, Public De- 
fender Mano Raju, and the Adult 
Probation Board. It is unclear if 
those enrolled in the program will 
be provided with drugs such as bu- 
prenorphine or methadone to help 
them detox. 

Haney highlighted the Tender- 
loin community’s outrage at the 
amount of drug dealing and death 
occurring in the neighborhood. 
“Don't say that the Tenderloin 
allows this. They hate this. They 
want this out of here. It’s killing 
their neighbors. It’s killing their 
friends. It’s not OK,” he said. He 
reiterated his effort to train all 
staff at single-room occupancy ho- 
tels in using opioid reversing drugs 
like Narcan, and also called for 
more foot patrols by police. 

“When we look over here right 
now and we see nobody dealing 
drugs, nobody dealing fentanyl, 
right here across the street, this is 
how it should be every day,’ Haney 
said. Along Turk Street, where 
Haney gestured, green-vested city 
workers seemed equal in number 
to civilians. Three police officers 
stood watching the scene across 
Hyde. 

After Haney spoke, a woman 
who chose to remain anonymous 
criticized him for supporting 
Boudin, whom she hopes to recall 
for “ruining this low-income, peo- 
ple-of-color community.” Behind 
her, a man held a sign reading “Re- 
call Chesa Boduin [sic].” 

An audience member, who later 


San Franciscans Fed Up With Fentanyl 


introduced herself as Olga Miran- 
da, president of SEIU Local 87, 
fired back, saying, “You can’t just 
blame one elected official. It’s part 
of the institution.” 

While she said she sympathized 
with Berlinn, who is white, Miran- 
da criticized the premise of the 
whole event. “Now that there are 
people that are more affluent, that 
are white that are falling on the 
streets, that are falling addicted to 
the same poisons as Black brown 
people, now people are saying this 
is an outrage,” Miranda said. 

Miranda described how the day- 
to-day conditions have deteriorat- 
ed in the 25 years she’s lived in the 
Tenderloin. “You have to take your 
strollers home full of crap, literal 
human feces. Syringes at the park. 
It’s horrible for these children.” 

In between speakers, Michael 
Shellenberger said San Francisco 
has a lot to learn from other cit- 
ies. ‘Amsterdam, Lisbon, Vienna, 
Frankfurt, Zurich, they've all dealt 
with open-air drug scenes the 
exact same way. It’s always a com- 
bination of services and law en- 
forcement,’ he said. Schellenberger 
argued for an “abstinence contin- 
gency approach to helping people 
break free of their addiction, which 
would require homeless people to 
get clean before getting permanent 
housing. “Everybody has a right 
to shelter. But getting your own 
studio apartment is a reward for 
abstinence,” he said. “There’s a car- 
rot and a stick.” 

This approach would be a huge 
change from the city’s current 
harm-reduction approach to drugs 
and housing-first approach to 
homelessness. Many people in 
the city, including many political 
leaders, would disagree with Shel- 
lenberger’s proposals. 

Haney addressed that, too. 

“There’s a lot of people here and 
we don't agree on a lot of things. 
We agree that fentanyl is a death 
sentence. And there’s nothing 
more urgent than stopping this ep- 
idemic and crisis in San Francisco 
right now. We all have to do more, 
including me.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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Nonproftt Buoys Restaurants, FeedsHungry 
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Tia ‘Wang, owner of restaurant Beijing Tokyo’ Bistro, ¢ carries meal kits to drop 
off for folks enrolled in the SF New Deal food relief program. 


SF New Deal has paid184 restaurants to provide 
nearly 2 million meals vulnerable groups. BYCARLY GRAF 


S WORD OF the coronavirus 
spread early last year, Lenore 
Estrada saw her business 
shrivel. Her corporate cus- 
tomers abandoned their offices, and 
standing bulk orders plummeted. 

First, the co- owner of Three Babes 
Bakeshop, at Phelps Street and Ban- 
croft Avenue, had to lay off 20 of her 
26 staffers. Then she had to liquidate 
her perishable inventory. 

Like for so many other small busi- 
nesses during the COVID pandemic, 
necessity spurred innovation. 

Along with longtime employee 
Jacob Bindman, Estrada sought out 
groups who could purchase pies and 
donate them to those without food. 
What she found, though, was an 
overwhelming need to feed people 
facing hunger in the immediate 
wake of the pandemic. 

With a $1 million investment 
from a college friend — Emmett 
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Shear, founder of the tech firm 
Twitch — Estrada and Bindman 
launched a local nonprofit, now 
known as San Francisco New Deal, 
in a home kitchen where they pre- 
pared 100 brown bag lunches to 
distribute through Citywide Case 
Management in UC San Francisco's 
psychiatric care program. 

The following week, they brought 
on three restaurant partners, paid 
them a small stipend and prepared 
20,000 meals to distribute. 

In the 14 months since, SF New 
Deal has transformed into a model 
for a community-based solution to 
fighting San Francisco’s hunger crisis 


while keeping small businesses afloat. 


Using a combination of city contract 
funding and private donations, it 
has paid 184 restaurants to provide 
nearly 2 million meals to some of the 
city’s most vulnerable. 

“It’s not like I was unaware of 
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food security before, but realizing it 
was us, this random group of volun- 
teers, bringing someone's only meal 
showed there was a need not being 
met,’ Estrada said. 


HUNGER IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Before the pandemic, one in four peo- 
ple in San Francisco couldn't reliably 
access healthy food. 

The onset of COVID-19 deepened 
that need. People were laid off, school 
lunches were harder to access and 
many were homebound with under- 
lying conditions or vulnerable family 
members. 

Data from the San Francisco Hu- 
man Services Agency shows hunger 
increased across every indicator: 
number of meals delivered, number 
of clients served, amount of food as- 
sistance distributed and applications 
for federal benefits received, among 
others. 

Residents of color, families with 
children and households with mixed 
immigration status have been the 
hardest hit by the worsening food se- 
curity crisis during the pandemic. 

Part of what makes SF New Deal 
unique is that it partners local restau- 
rants with community organizations 
that already have intimate expertise 
in the neighborhoods they serve. 

Take Kiki Vo, a social worker at a 
congregate housing facility run by 
the Tenderloin Neighborhood Devel- 
opment Corporation in Mission Bay, 
helps provide services to over 400 
residents, many of whom are living 
in multi-generational homes or come 
from low-income, working-class 
backgrounds. Often some have spent 
time living on the streets. 

“It’s been really challenging 
because not only did a lot of our 
people lose their jobs, even before 
COVID they could barely make it,” 
Vo said. “It exaggerates that food 
insecurity. Many folks struggle with 
mental health on top of that, so 
when COVID hit it just amplified 
everything.” 

SF New Deal currently provides 40 
families at the Mission Bay housing 
facility with $90,000 worth of food 
vouchers to nearby restaurants and 
food trucks, enough for roughly 260 
people to eat four square meals per 
week for about three months that 
they choose themselves, Vo says. 


RESTAURANTS 


If Estrada was shocked by demand 
from social services providers, she 
wasn't nearly as surprised by the 
number of restaurants interested in 
a stable source of revenue during an 
otherwise disastrous time. 

She watched as traffic to her bak- 
ery dried up almost completely and 
she was forced to personally guaran- 
tee her outstanding loans. 

According to a survey of SF New 
Deal's restaurant partners, average 
debt has increased from $62,000 to 
$114,000, and 60 percent of workers 
were laid off. 

SF New Deal aims to give restau- 
rants sustained revenue as opposed 
to less predictable earnings from vol- 
atile customer behavior. Restaurants 
can provide vouchers, like in Mission 
Bay, or cook meals and deliver them 
to residents directly. 

This approach allows businesses to 
rehire employees and pay overhead 
costs such as outstanding rent. 

Suzana Helvaci says the program 
helped save her Turkish restaurant, 
LaLe, in the Inner Sunset. 

Payments from SF New Deal ac- 
counted for nearly 90 percent of the 
restaurant's revenue in the height of 
the pandemic. Now, it accounts for 
about 50 percent as more patrons 
return, and she’s been able to bring 
back six of her 15 employees. 

Partner restaurants have been able 
to rehire about 32 percent of their 
pre-pandemic workforce, according to 
SF New Deal’s annual impact report. 

Helvaci, who has partnered with 
the nonprofit for more than a year, 
says her small team prepares 100 to 
300 meals at a time. She’s prepared 
food for seniors, family-style meals 
and dishes for people living in hotel 
rooms. 

“When the New Deal came 
around with this amount of orders, 
it went from a depressing state to 
some kind of hopefulness, the idea 
that we can help provide meals and 
give my employees some kind of in- 
come,’ she said. 

All told, the nonprofit has dis- 
bursed over $20 million to San Fran- 
cisco businesses, but Estrada recalls 
looking for money “week to week” in 
the organization’s earliest days. 

“The first million went really fast. 
It was really a scramble, and we felt a 


lot of pressure,’ she said. “The conse- 
quence if we didn’t raise the money 
was that people would lose jobs and 
healthcare and people would go 
hungry.” 


LONG-TERM GOALS 


The program's success laid bare the 
dire need of many San Franciscans 
who don’t know where their next 
meal is coming from, but it also high- 
lighted the precariousness and in- 
consistency faced by the groups that 
endeavor to support them. 

Often, they must turn to a patch- 
work of private backers to finance 
their efforts or rely on relatively 
short-term government contracts 
that might last only months. The 
reliance on external help means they 
forego the chance to tap into exist- 
ing resources to engender solutions 
that come from and work for the 
community. 

Estrada said the process can be “de- 
moralizing,’ and SF New Deal wants 
to disrupt the model by creating a 
bridge between city resources, small 
local businesses and the neighbor- 
hoods within which they exist. 

“What can we do to create a safety 
net that’s tighter and wider for more 
people all the time, not just emergent 
times,” she said. “How can we make it 
easier for small businesses to partici- 
pate in the resources that are flowing 
from the government to help the 
community?” 

The Board of Supervisors recently 
extended contracts with two SF New 
Deal programs, one through Dec. 31 
that delivers food to seniors through 
December 31 and another through 
May 17 that provides food for those 
in alternative housing settings such 
as RV sites, congregating housing and 
hotels through May 17, 2022. 

Though some restaurant partners 
have started to end their partnership 
as customers return, plenty others 
say they'll stay on for the guaranteed 
revenue but also for the social impact. 

“We are committed as long as they 
need meals from us,’ said Helvaci. 


Carly Graf is an SF Examiner staff writer. 
© cgraf@sfexaminer.com 
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AVTA light rail train passes the site of last week’s mass shooting in San Jose. 
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With on-the-job violence rising, both employees and employers need to know 
what they should doto prevent atragedy. BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN 


OLLOWING THE HORRIFIC 
workplace shooting in San 
Jose last week, NBC Bay 
Area investigative journalist 
Stephen Stock reached out to me 
to ask: “What are the rights of 
employees, and what are employer 
responsibilities when there is a 
threat of workplace violence?” I 
provided him with a response that 
aired on his segment, but given 
the constraints of the evening 
news, I think it is important to 
provide a comprehensive analysis 
to the readers of this column. 
According to data tracked by 
Everytown for Gun Safety (ev- 
erytown.org), there have been 37 
mass workplace shootings in Cal- 
ifornia since 2009. Sadly, and no- 
tably, five of those mass murders 
occurred in just the last 10 weeks. 
Employees now, rightfully, are on 


high alert for signs and behaviors 
which may foretell a pending 
attack. According to experts, the 
following behaviors may indicate 
warning signs of pending work- 
place violence: threats of violence; 
intimidation; speaking about 
weapon ownership; intimidation; 
paranoia; angry and argumenta- 
tive behavior; antisocial behavior 
like commenting favorably about 
violence in the news; and vindic- 
tive behavior such as saying, “He 
will get his,” or, “T’ll make her pay 
for that.” The U.S. The Department 
of Labor has an excellent publica- 
tion on the issue of workplace vi- 
olence called the “DOL Workplace 
Violence Program.” It provides a 
guide that can be used in judging 
workplace behavior and what to 
look out for to predict and prevent 
workplace violence. 


California Labor Code Section 
6400 states that, “Every employer 
shall furnish employment and a 
place of employment that is safe 
and healthful for the employees 
therein.” Case law has held that 
Section 6400 creates an explicit 
public policy requiring employers 
to provide a safe and secure work- 
place, including a requirement that 
an employer take reasonable steps 
to address credible threats of vio- 
lence in the workplace. Therefore, 
if there are threats of violence, or 
reasonable fears for your safety 
in the workplace, report it to your 
employer immediately. It is best to 
do so in writing so that a record is 
established. 

An employee may not be forced 
to work in an unsafe work envi- 
ronment and, pursuant to Cali- 
fornia Labor Code Section 6310, 
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it is unlawful for an employer to 
discipline or discharge any em- 
ployee for making a complaint 

of an unsafe working condition 

to them, Cal-OSHA, or any other 
government agencies with a re- 
sponsibility to protect workers. 
My office has represented workers 
who have refused to go back to 

a jobsite where their foreperson 
had made threats of violence or, 

in some instances, where they 
have been struck by an employee 
or co-worker. We have also rep- 
resented workers that have been 
retaliated against after making 

a complaint to their employer 
about unsafe workplace conditions 
and/or threats of violence in the 
workplace. Likewise, we have rep- 
resented workers fired after calling 
the police following an assault by 
a co-worker on the job. Employees 
who are retaliated against for mak- 
ing complaints of an unsafe work- 
place can recover economic dam- 
ages such as lost pay, medical ex- 
penses, anxiety, grief, humiliation, 
and emotional distress. Tragically, 
I have also represented the family 
of a woman who, along with her 
boss and another supervisor, were 
shot and killed by a disgruntled 
employee who had made threats 
of violence which the employer did 
not take seriously. 

Employers have a legal pro- 
cedure that they can employ to 
prevent workplace violence. Pur- 
suant to California Code of Civil 
Procedure (CCP) Section 527.8, 
“any employer, whose employee 
has suffered unlawful violence or 
a credible threat of violence from 
any individual, that can reasonably 
be construed to be carried out or 
to have been carried out at the 
workplace, may seek a temporary 
restraining order and an order 
after hearing for a permanent 
restraining order on behalf of the 
employee and, at the discretion 
of the court, any number of other 
employees at the workplace, and, 
if appropriate, other employees at 
other workplaces of the employer.” 

“Course of conduct” is a pattern 
of conduct composed of a series of 
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acts over a period of time, however 
short, evidencing a continuity of 
purpose, including following or 
stalking an employee to or from 
the place of work; entering the 
workplace; following an employee 
during hours of employment; mak- 
ing telephone calls to an employee; 
or sending correspondence to an 
employee by any means, including, 
but not limited to, the use of the 
public or private mails, interoffice 
mail, facsimile, or computer email. 
“Credible threat of violence” is a 
knowing and willful statement or 
course of conduct that would place 
a reasonable person in fear for his 
or her safety, or the safety of his 

or her immediate family, and that 
serves no legitimate purpose. 

A Temporary Workplace Re- 
straining Order can be filed using a 
form which can be found by search- 
ing for, “California Courts, WV- 
100-Info.” A workplace Restraining 
Order can ban an individual from 
coming near the workplace, near an 
employee, or their families, and it 
requires that the restrained person 
surrender any firearms that they 
may possess to the police. A tem- 
porary restraining order can be ob- 
tained by an employer, immediate- 
ly, by filing Form WV-100, with the 
local court and serving the same on 
the employee and the local police. 
After a hearing, the temporary or- 
der can be extended for a period of 
up to three years. 

Workplace violence is becoming 
an epidemic. No one should take 
threats lightly. Employees should 
report the warning signs and em- 
ployers should act promptly. Reach 
out to a qualified trial lawyer to as- 
sist you, if necessary, to take action 
against your employer, should they 
fail to meet their responsibilities, 
or should you suffer retaliation If 
an employer fails to take immediate 
and appropriate action; an em- 
ployee may seek a protective order 
themselves. That will be discussed 
in next week’s column. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the 
Dolan Law Firm. 
© help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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No, San Francisco isn’t canceled. 
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‘The End of the Golden Gate’ represents the apotheosis of a toxic way of thinking about San Francisco. 
For allour sakes, it needs to stop. 


BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


E OF THE first axioms you 

learn as a wide-eyed young 

writer is “write what you 

know.” It’s one of those cli- 
chés that’s so annoying precisely 
because it’s so true. 

The writers whose pieces fill the 
pages of The End of the Golden Gate, 
a collection of essays about “loving 
and (sometimes) leaving San Fran- 
cisco, certainly know a thing or 
two about struggling to afford rent 
in the city and eventually being 


forced to move. They know how to 
tell their own life stories in engag- 
ing and creative ways. They know 
how to set a scene, people it with 
interesting characters, and lament 
its passing into history. 
Unfortunately, many of the 
esteemed writers in the collection 
do not seem to know much about 
how and why San Francisco got so 
unaffordable in the first place, or 
expend much effort to find out. 
Instead, they content themselves 
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with the same old half-truths 

and bogeymen that have come to 
form the basis of our civic religion 
of sorrow. And they completely 
neglect those who have lost a lot 
more than a scene from the city’s 
housing crisis, as well as the young 
artists and creative people who are 
still, believe it or not, hoping to 


create new scenes in San Francisco. 


According to the bulk of these 
essays, San Francisco’s most glar- 
ing problem is that nobody — at 


least nobody who is cool or inter- 
esting — can afford to live here. 
The reason? Tech bros and their 
buses. The solution? Move to New 
York or Los Angeles or Berkeley — 
or else stick around and dwell ina 
palace of memory. 

This narrative structure, repeated 
in various ways over the course of 
this collection, isn’t just frustrating 
from a literary point of view. The 
perspectives of these influential 
writers, like so many before them, 
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Published by Chronicle Books, ‘The End of the Golden 
Gate’ features a multitude of perspectives — but its 
overriding mood is sorrow. 


are ultimately absorbed and par- 
roted by influential policy makers, 
setting the terms of our civic dis- 
course. And when those arguments 
either dance around or completely 
ignore our city’s failure to build 
enough housing for all those who 
wish to live here, we oughtn't to be 
surprised when we collectively fail 
to come up with real solutions to 
the problem at the root of so many 
of our problems. 

For far too long voters and elect- 
ed officials have wrapped them- 
selves in these simplistic narra- 
tives, shut their eyes, and gone to 
sleep. An extreme and profoundly 
obvious failure of public policy is 
recast as a serialized culture war 
with a rotating roster of villains 
— yuppies, hipsters, tech bros — 
and an ever-expanding geography 
of devastation — the Haight, the 


Mission, the Outer Sunset, Oak- 
land, Portland, Berlin, and so on. 
Meanwhile, the rents keep rising, 
our unhoused population swells, 
and we mourn the ruination of our 
city until that is all we know how 
to do anymore. 

The End of the Golden Gate rep- 
resents the apotheosis of this way 
of thinking about San Francisco 
— indeed, about cities writ large 
— and hopefully, the beginning 
of its end. After all, young writers 
cannot reasonably be expected 
to mourn a city that has been 
declared dead for their entire con- 
scious life. Sooner or later, there 
has to be a convergence of the cul- 
tural meta-narrative and the polit- 
ical-economic reality. Otherwise, 
no matter who we are, no matter 
where we live, we all lose in a zero 
sum game, over and over again. 


AX 


A DARK CLOUD 


The End of the Golden Gate is not 
all — or even mostly — recycled 
tropes and doomsaying. Its 25 

essays are filled with emotional, 


sincere thoughts on San Francisco. 


The collection’s depictions of the 


city and its people often are beauti- 


ful, and its anecdotes illuminating. 

Poet Kimberly Reyes writes 
about what it’s like to be a Black 
woman in San Francisco, where 
nearly every other Black person 
she sees works a low-paying 
service job. No matter her own 
success, she’s still followed around 
and glared at in stores. 

Elizabeth Khuri Chandler tells 
the story of how she and her hus- 
band parlayed their love of books 
into a startup called Goodreads. 
Soon enough, however, the busi- 
ness became so successful that 
it sucked the joy out of their 
endeavor. 

The late Sarah Coglianese de- 
scribes her struggle with ALS, and 
how it completely changed her 

mental geography of the city. The 
stairwells in so many Victorian 
flats suddenly became insur- 
mountable obstacles. Taking a 
walk with her daughter in the 
quiet West Side neighborhood 
where she ended up became a 
Herculean accomplishment. 


the Summer of Love, teacher 
Terry Ashkinos stage dives 
into the gritty garage band 
culture of the mid ’90s, and 
superstar comedians Margaret Cho 
and W. Kamau Bell unspool tales 
from their San Francisco days. 
Cho’s piece is particularly power- 
ful, with its loving portrait of her 
friend, Gerri, AKA “The Mayor of 
Haight Street.” It reminded me of 
the sepia-toned, matter-of-fact 
memories Rachel Kushner relays 
of her rough youth as a Tenderloin 
bartender in her recent memoir, 
The Hard Crowd. 

But unlike Kushner, Cho histori- 
cizes, and eventually, passes judge- 
ment. “The city of San Francisco 
— the haven of freaks and weirdos 
and fog and frenzy — is missing,” 
Cho writes toward the end of her 
piece. “Its spirit has flown and 
gone out of business.” 

There’s a move like this in a good 
half of the pieces in The End of the 
Golden Gate — from a thoughtful, 
carefully rendered scene, to a glib 
summary of “what became of the 
city.” Paradise was found and then 
it was lost. 


Actor Peter Coyote speaks of 
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at our Information Weekend 
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Join us in Santa Barbara for our Information weekend and 
learn about our various degree programs in Depth Psychology, 
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Presentation 
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» Experience Pacifica’s unique interdisciplinary degree 
programs led by our renowned faculty. 


> Tour both of our beautiful campuses including the Joseph 
Campbell Archives and the Research Library. 


Dr. Mary Watkins will 
illustrate both clinical and 
non-clinical expressions of 
accompaniment. While 
linking the private practice of 
psychology to various modes 
of public practice, she hopes 
to nourish your own 
imagination of the kinds of 
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after studying at Pacifica. 


> Learn how to navigate the admissions and financial aid 
processes to make graduate school a reality. 


> Enjoy complimentary continental breakfast and lunch. 
> We will be giving away a $200 bookstore gift certificate. 


> Experience staying overnight and participate in a Sunday 
lecture on Dream Tending with Dr. Stephen Aizenstat. 


Dinner, Wine Tasting and Evening Presentation 
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This overriding mood, or central 
thesis, distracts from the collec- 
tion’s variety. It’s a dark cloud 
casting its shadow over the entire 
work, dimming its moments of 
beauty and insight. In the life 
and politics of the city, too, these 
narratives obscure San Francisco’s 
complex history and all-too-real 
problems. 


‘COLORLESS AND SHALLOW’ 
Even within The End of the Golden 
Gate, there is some debate as to 
when, exactly, San Francisco end- 
ed. 

“San Francisco in 2009 still felt 
hospitable to people who didn’t 
work in tech,” writes Jamie Wong, 
founder of the startup Vayable. 
“Here in the city, life still felt color- 
ful, distinctive.” 

By that time, San Francisco al- 
ready had been through the first 
tech boom, which put a financial 
squeeze on artists and sent rents 
soaring. “As the dot-coms rolled 
in... some of my poor writer 
friends became digital marketers 
and content providers,” writes 
Grant Faulkner, who moved to 
the city in 1987 as a young, broke 


writer. “Others left for places like 
Portland, L.A. and Austin, places 
they thought would provide an 
easier, more creative life. The rest 
were pushed out.” 

But even before Pets.com or the 
browser wars, there was Mayor Di- 
anne Feinstein’s redevelopment of 
SoMa in the 1980s, which created 
SFMOMA and the Moscone Center 
by “extruding the actual artists 
and culture makers out of the city 
like toothpaste from a spent tube,” 
Coyote writes. Combined with the 
construction of BART through 
the Mission a decade earlier, these 
changes “would scour away the 
original population, and along 
with it, the fresh and inspirational 
culture that made it unique.” 

Gentrification and housing 
affordability were major issues 
throughout these years, growing 
progressively worse over time. 

Of course, most of the writers 
here are responding to the sleek 
corporate buses and obnoxious 
Patagucci-clad bros that rolled into 
San Francisco in the wake of Web 
2.0. These are the people who pre- 
sumably arrived after the writers 
in this collection, and whom it is 


apparently acceptable to treat with 
a certain brand of urban nativism. 
“When I moved to San Francisco 
in 2002... Whether you were a 
refugee from Latin America or 
Middle America, this city opened 
its golden gates and said, ‘Welcome 
home,” writes comic and San Fran- 
cisco Examiner columnist “Broke- 
Ass” Stuart Schuffman. Yet just a 
few paragraphs prior, he celebrates 
all the people who decided to 
“scurry back to Ohio or Wisconsin” 
during the pandemic. 

Writer Alia Volz, a San Fran- 
cisco native whose parents ran a 
“high-volume cannabis bakery” in 
the ’80s, puts it more explicitly: “I 
still see newcomers as an invading 
force — here to colonize, pillage, 
vanquish.” 

These are personal essays, filled 
with and informed by personal 
truths. And there’s no denying 
that a lot of creative people have 
felt completely alienated by the 
tech industry’s impact on the city’s 
culture. Tech’s explosive growth 
over the past decade has undoubt- 
edly changed the texture of San 
Francisco, and turbo-charged the 
ongoing displacement of artists 


‘The city of San Francisco — 
the haven of freaks and 
weirdos and fog and frenzy 
— is missing.’ -marcaret cHO 
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and the working class. The 
high cost of housing has, 
in turn, made everything 
else more expensive, 
making it difficult for 
cheap artistic spaces 

like dive bars and cafes 
to survive. 

But the sweeping 
generalizations these 
writers use to deride 
newcomers, or the “color- 
less and shallow” state of 
the city, in Ashkinos’ words, 
ring hollow. And so do the 
throwaway lines they reserve for 
what actually happened politically 
or economically that caused all 
of this despair. See Schuffman: 


Comedian Margaret Cho unspools 
tales from her San Francisco days. 
Shutterstock/Kathy Hutchins 
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“Mayor Ed Lee gave substantial 
tax breaks to a number of big-tech 
companies to keep them in the 
city, and this set off an avalanche 
of fuckery.” 

Even the many writers who ac- 
knowledge their own complicity in 
gentrification — or the few who 
specifically call out the absurdity 
of our urban nativism — fail to ask 
the why. Why do people become 
“part of the problem” for choosing 
to live in a certain city or neigh- 
borhood? Why are writers and te- 
chies and truly poor people forced 
to fight one another for scraps in 
this housing market? Why do peo- 
ple only feel secure here if they can 
keep others out? 


ALMOST GETTING IT 


A couple of old-timers and history 
buffs try to add some nuance to 
the discussion, but there’s still so 
much missing. 

Daniel Handler, better known 
as Lemony Snicket, author of the 
Series of Unfortunate Events books, 
contributes a lovely meditation 
comparing his relationship to 
a changing San Francisco with 
his relationship to his wife, Lisa 
Brown. And erstwhile Chronicle re- 
porter Fayette Hauser offers a sim- 
ilarly charming tale of the many 
lives of a single Victorian mansion 
in the Western Addition. 

Then there’s the introduction 
and an additional essay by Gary 
Kamiya, the Chronicle’s “Portals of 
the Past” columnist. As someone 
who has spent a goodly amount of 
time in historical archives, Kamiya 
admits he has developed “a healthy 
horror of becoming a grumpy old 
man,” and knows that his “imagi- 
nary San Francisco never actually 
existed.” 

Just as San Francisco has long 
struggled with high rents and dis- 
placement, so, too, has it always 
dealt with “fuckery” — to borrow 
from Schuffman — on the part 
of well-heeled newcomers. “The 
master-of-the-universe stockbro- 
kers and bankers who made Union 
Street their citadel in the go-go 
80s were more nauseating than 
the most cluelessly entitled tech 
bro,’ Kamiya recalls. 

Political writer Ginna Green also 
taps into this longer historical arc. 
For her, a Black woman from the 
South, the tech takeover of the 
past decade is perfectly consistent 
with her pop-culture image of San 
Francisco, starting with the beats 
and the hippies. “San Francisco 


continued to look like the city I 
thought it already was... full of 
self-assured white people who pos- 
sessed the righteous confidence 
that comes with believing you're 
on the forefront of progress.” 

In fact, the tech industry and 
its culture are in so many ways a 
homegrown piece of San Francis- 
cana. But you won't find anything 
in this collection that acknowledg- 
es tech’s roots in the 1960s count- 
er-culture, like Theodore Roszak’s 
From Satori to Silicon Valley. Or 
how Stewart Brand’s Whole Earth 
Catalog helped spawn the Home- 
brew Computer Club — which 
counted Steve Jobs and Steve 
Woszniak as members — and the 
Whole Earth ’Lectric Link (WELL), 
arguably the first-ever social media 
platform. 

John Law is the only writer in 
the collection to hint at this gene- 
alogy. As a leader of the San Fran- 
cisco Cacophony Society — which 
helped spawn Burning Man, San- 
taCon and Fight Club — Law has 
made peace with the fact that the 
scenes of one’s youth will inevita- 
bly be transmogrified with time... 
and popularity. “Each generation 
claims sole connection to the real 
San Francisco,” he writes. “They 
never realize, while in the blush 
of new love, that San Francisco is 
a place you fall in love with, not a 
place that falls in love with you.” 

As someone who arrived in 
San Francisco in 1976, and was 
immediately informed by an old 
drunk that he had “missed the 
party,” Law has some choice words 
for thinking about the past and 
future of the city: “Is the thrill 
gone? Absolutely, for any who join 
in a death embrace with their own 
history, grotesquely French-kissing 
their past accomplishments, star- 
ing blank-eyed into the limp pool 
of remembrance at their own once- 
crisp and lovely visages.” 

In remembering one’s own good 
old days, it also behooves writers 
to consider those for whom times 
weren't so good. Remarkably little 
thought is given in this collection 
to the communities that were dis- 
placed to make way for the count- 
er-culture types of the ’60s and 
’70s, or the literary types of the 
90s and ’00s. Alicia Abbott pro- 
vides a harrowing account of her 
father’s narrowly-averted eviction 
while he was dying of AIDS, but 
beyond that, there’s no mention of 
people forced into truly precarious 
and hellish circumstances by the 
city’s high housing costs. 


One of the book’s omissions is, 
in a way, a merciful one: There’s no 
angry rhetoric about homelessness 
or the “cleanliness” of the streets. 
And yet, in a book full of com- 
plaints about San Francisco, and 
reasons people choose to leave, 
it seems a bit naive that none of 
these progressive writers touched 
this thorny issue. If you ask regu- 
lar people, not writers and artists, 
what the biggest problem in the 
Bay Area is, they won't say tech 
bros, they’ll say homelessness. 
Whether they’re coming from a 
place of compassion or a place of 
selfishness and fear is another 
matter. Either way, our region's 
sprawling 21st century Hoover- 
villes remain the most vivid and 
tragic symptom of the broader 
housing crisis. 


FURTHER READING 
Reading The End of the Golden Gate, 
I frequently thought of Golden 
Gates by New York Times reporter 
Conor Dougherty, a comprehen- 
sive account of America’s housing 
crisis, with a spotlight on San 
Francisco. (Apparently, there are 
strict regulations governing the ti- 
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tles of books about the City by the 
Bay.) Golden Gates goes way back 
to the origins of the housing crisis, 
explaining how zoning was used to 
enforce de-facto racial segregation 
and prevent moderate-income 
people from moving into many 
neighborhoods; how environmen- 
talist principles got misaplied to 
cities, treating the urban landscape 
like an old growth forest not to be 
disturbed; and how California’s tax 
codes and municipal governments 
structurally disincentive new 
housing. 

Adding to these long-term prob- 
lems, over the past decade, a new 
generation of tech companies and 
tech workers sought to plant their 
flags in a handful of “superstar 
cities,” rather than beige, suburban 
office parks, creating new battle 
lines in the struggle for already 
scarce housing in San Francisco. 
Small-time landlords, giant private 
equity firms, and a whole lot of 
regular homeowners then did what 
they do best: buy low, sell (or rent) 
high. These massive forces bore 
down on everybody in the Bay 
Area, but especially low-income 
families living in overcrowded 
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There can be room for everybody in San 
Francisco — if we stop being so 
precious and backwards-looking. 


apartments with predatory land- 
lords — including one family pro- 
filed in the book. 

Dougherty’s book doesn’t con- 
tain much color about San Fran- 
cisco’s arts and literary scenes, 
but it does reveal in great detail 
the policy choices and economic 
forces that enabled those scenes 
to thrive, and then hastened their 
demise. Golden Gates is the sto- 
ry behind The End of the Golden 
Gate, providing the why that the 
writers in this collection seem so 
incurious about. 

Of course, not everyone can be 
expected to get excited about zon- 
ing and Prop 13. But totally ignor- 
ing these root causes leaves only fa- 
talism and fantasy. Schuffman, for 
instance, argues that the ruination 
of San Francisco will be stanched 
by the tech exodus from the city. 
“It finally looks like much of what 
caused this is fleeing like locusts af- 
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‘Each generation claims sole connection to 
the real San Francisco. They never realize, 
while in the blush of new love, that San 
Francisco is a place you fall in love with, not a 
place that falls in love with you.’ -soxn .aw 
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ter a feeding frenzy,’ he writes. 

There might be noticeably fewer 
Patagonia guys in SoMa, but some- 
how home prices in San Francisco 
have continued to rise this year. 
And while rents dropped signifi- 
cantly and are only just beginning 
to creep back up, they’re still the 
highest in the nation. 

What “caused this” is very much 
still here. In fact, it’s everywhere. 
Take a look at the trajectory of 
home values in Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Fresno, or Boise. You're 
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part of the problem if you live in 
San Francisco, or if you leave. 

Meanwhile, the bars and venues 
and small businesses that have 
historically fostered the city’s cre- 
ative scenes, and which are show- 
ered with love in this collection, 
are most certainly not rooting 
for more people to move away. 
They’re desperate for anyone — 
tech bro or no — to walk through 
their doors. 

I hope people still feel like 
coming out. I hope all of the 


doomsaying in our civic discourse 
doesn't add an extra psychological 
impediment, in addition to the al- 
ready daunting financial ones, for 
people who want to move here, or 
settle down for the long haul. I’ve 
met way too many people who are 
self-conscious wrecks about where 
they live or work. I’ve been grant- 
ed way too much moral authority 
for having the good fortune of 
being born here. 

I feel for rising stars like La 
Donia, Andrew St. James, and 
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Stunnaman0O2, who are doing 
amazing things here in San Fran- 
cisco against all odds; for the 
writers, activists, skaters, chefs, 
and drag queens in the city who 
are undeniably at the forefront of 
their fields. Where do they fit into 
The End of the Golden Gate? Do they 
simply not exist? Or do they suck 
by association, coming up in a city 
that has been, according to Coyote, 
“face-lifted, sleeked, chromed, 
polished, colonized, homogenized, 
and marginalized as a cultural in- 
novative force?” 

It doesn’t have to be like this. 
There can be room for everybody. 
Other cities aren't so precious and 
backwards-looking. And it will be 
those cities that will attract the dy- 
namic, grungy, sexy arts scenes that 
everyone in San Francisco claims to 
want — that is, until someone pro- 
poses opening a new venue or build- 
ing a new apartment building. 

In the midst of the recent Hon- 
ey Bear controversy that hit on 
some of the same tired themes 
described above, San Francis- 
co-based venture capitalist cum 
Substack provocateur Mike Solana 
penned a dispatch from Miami 
entitled “Misery and Joy.” “While 
San Francisco is a city that likes 
to talk about the virtue of art, 
Miami is a city where artists can 
afford to live,” he writes, noting, 
“there are cranes in every corner 
of Miami, and there are almost 
none in San Francisco.” 

There are a lot of objectionable 
and unnecessarily cruel jabs in 
Solana’s piece, but the picture he 
paints couldn’t be a starker con- 
trast from the mood of The End of 
the Golden Gate: 

“Meanwhile, on the other side 
of the country, a loud, colorful 
Bizarro World version of San 
Francisco flexed in its bedazzled 
thong, third drink in hand beneath 
a canopy of paints and palms and 
rainbow fabrics. When the sun set, 
a Ferrari grumbled, and high-rise 
neon burned across a Pink Moon 
sky. There was the unmistakable 
sound of easy, casual laughter. It 
was Miami Tech Week. People were 
happy. This was allowed.” 

It sounds, in style if not in sub- 
stance, a lot like Coyote’s prime di- 
rective of the Summer of Love: “It 
seemed, for a pretty happy while, 
that everybody was saying ‘yes’ to 
nearly everything.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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DesiDangananis Reviving SoMa Pilipinas 
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Through Kapwa Gardens and Balay Creative the 
community advocate and serial entrepreneur seeks 
tofindahome for atwice-displaced community. 


BY PETER-ASTRID KANE 


HEN KAPWA GARDENS 
opened on a city-owned lot 
at 976 Mission St. in April, 
it attracted the standard 
trappings of city-beautification 
pageantry to Central SoMa. Mayor 
London Breed, Supervisor Matt 
Haney, District Attorney Chesa 
Boudin, and other muckety-mucks 
showed up to congratulate the 
team of volunteers that had 
transformed a derelict address 
into a lively, turquoise-and-pur- 
ple event space honoring SoMa’s 
Filipino American community. 
With murals, movable plants and 
furnishings, a stage, plaques from 
supporters, and a repainted school 
bus dividing it in two, it’s a flexible 
outdoor venue that could as easily 
be home to a food truck hub, a 





small music festival, or a socially 
distant yoga studio. 

Kapwa Gardens comes five years 
after the formation of SOMA Pili- 
pinas, an officially designated cul- 
tural district whose fortunes have 
risen and fallen more dramatically 
than many of its peers. The Castro 
has long been ailing and Japan- 
town faces near-extinction, but 
SOMA Pilipinas’ initial successes 
in anchoring a Filipino-centered 
commercial corridor on Mission 
Street were all but reversed after 
COVID intensified an already-se- 
vere ‘retail-pocalypse’” crisis. The 
closure of restaurants such Mes- 
tiza or Nick’s on Mission or new 
streetwear concept called Living 
Room compounded the challenges 
of a Downtown-adjacent neigh- 
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borhood facing significant quali- 
ty-of-life struggles. When Arkipel- 
ago Books — arguably more of 

an all-purpose purveyor Filipino 
culture — became online-only, 

it symbolized the decline of the 
street life in a neighborhood that 
had bet its future on becoming an 
attractive place for young Filipinos 
to gather and play. 

“Mission Street’s really stra- 
tegic, says Filipino community 
activist and SoMa resident Desi 
Danganan, who led the effort to 
get Kapwa Gardens off the ground. 
“We have an initiative to build a 
Filpiino cultural center here called 
Balay Kreative. It’s going to be a 
$10 million endeavor, and the best 
way to get a cultural center off the 
ground is to utilize city property. 
They own the parking lot. Thinking 
long-term, we've put in a bid with 
two other developers to [create] 
senior housing above, and Balay 
Creative on the bottom.” 

As an everyday space, Kapwa 
Gardens is an offshoot of the 
long-running Undiscovered SF 
series of night markets and hol- 
iday pop-ups, which is a project 
of nonprofit incubator Kultivate 
Labs — the mothership that is, in 
turn, Danganan’s own creation. He 
sits on the board of SOMA Pilipi- 
nas, and he’s got numerous other 
projects, from Balay Kreative to 
the direct-relief program Filipinos 
Feed the Frontlines. 

They re united under a single 
goal: arrest displacement by stabi- 
lizing the existing residents while 
offering enough cultural amenities 
so as to lure young Filipinos to 
Central SoMa. It’s all happening 
under the shadow of 5M, the large- 
scale residential-and-commercial 
project that polarized SoMa’s Fil- 
ipino community, in part because 
it violated an unspoken agreement 
that Downtown lay on one side of 
Fifth Street, and the Filipino com- 
munity was on the other. 

Most battles over the soul of 
a neighborhood or a community 
fall along strict, us-versus-them 
lines, but Danganan complicates 
that picture. His organizations 
have strong relationships with City 
Hall, but he knows that the worst 
thing you can do is simply charge 
ahead without strong involvement 


from residents. Another would-be 
community center did just that, 
and now it’s essentially moribund. 
SoMa residents painted the mu- 
rals, and effectively built the stage 
(with guidance from Bindlestiff 
Studio, the Filipino performing 
arts organization). 

Cribbed from the famous tagline 
to Field of Dreams, the idea is like 
Undiscovered SF in microcosm: 
Erect a central stage to attract 
visitors with programming, then 
let vendors and other community 
members market to them, giving 
the “mavericks and Left Coast 
thinkers” self-reinforcing reasons 
to come from Oakland or Daly 
City. 

Funding for Undiscovered itself, 
whose events will probably happen 
three or four times per year, is up- 
in-the-air at present. That’s why, 
per Danganan, the key to SoMa’s 
revival is to integrate it into other 
good-government elements like 
Sunday Streets, or to events in 
nearby Victoria Manolo Draves 
Park. That patch of green space 
a few blocks away became con- 
troversial a few years back when 
neighborhood activists successful- 
ly thwarted a development across 
the street that would have cast a 
shadow on it for a few hours a day, 
a few months a year. If that sounds 
like typical NIMBY overkill, keep 
in mind how park-starved Central 
SoMa really is. 

Danganan is adamant that Kul- 
tivate, SOMA Pilipinas, and all the 
other organizations and players 
are not interested in a sharecrop- 
per model of leasing and renting 
ad infinitum. To the greatest 
extent possible, they must own 
their own businesses and the land 
beneath. He also freely admits that 
making Central SoMa a haven for 
creatives risks igniting the very 
processes that lead to gentrifica- 
tion again and again. 

“For the long-term viability of 
the Filipino cultural center, it has 
to be owned by the community,” 
he says. 

That Balay Kreative has sat 
down with 5M to negotiate deals 
on favorable terms may not win 
Danganan points among anti-de- 
velopment absolutists, but it’s 
enabled him to provide artists 
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and makers spaces to work and to 
show their work. Further, he adds, 
“we re fortunate to have a progres- 
sive city government that gives us 
resources that other cities can't. 
We get money out to artists to do 
work here.” 

A lot of that money flows 
through Republika, a still-raw 
workspace one block east of Kapwa 
Gardens that used to be an art gal- 
lery way back when. It has a small, 
sidewalk-facing area where DJs 
can stream on Twitch and chefs 
can do demos, but otherwise it’s 
largely meant to be an engine for 
all Danganan’s other projects. 

“Our objective is to recruit from 
within the SoMa community, but 
the most important criterion is 
the quality of the art,” Danganan is 
quick to add. 

He recognizes that his position 
is, to some extent, a privileged 
one. American-born and col- 
lege-educated, he has advantages 
denied to many members of the 
older generation — people keenly 
aware that San Francisco’s Filipi- 
no community holds the unique 
distinction of being displaced not 
once, but twice. A sincere belief 
in “radical collaboration” has not 
always been enough to ward off 
suspicions, either. Danganan, who 
is from East Los Angeles, has been 
called a gentrifier. 

But in a community reeling from 
the pandemic, with 5M’s three 
huge buildings towering above it, 
success may not hinge on fighting 
development as working to ensure 
the most equitable outcomes. 5M, 
Danganan says, is a done deal, but 
for it to thrive, the neighborhood 
below can’t become bereft of cul- 
ture. Kapwa is nothing if not evi- 
dence that that is possible. 

“It’s all about how do you miti- 
gate it, and how do you make the 
mitigation effective?” he says. 

“In San Francisco, we are at the 
forefront of creating these mitiga- 
tion programs. Is it working? We 
don’t know, but at least there are 
these mechanisms for community 
benefits. Capitalism is this evil 
machine, but how do you make the 
machine work for you?” 


Peter-Astrid Kane is a former SF Weekly editor. 
@peterastridkane 
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BY GRACE Z. LI 


On a sunny day in San Francisco, 
TikTok user @agoodkaren walks 
and talks into the camera on her 
way to La Boulangerie. “I saw this 
TikTok of this guy talking about 
this app that’s supposed to get 
you hella cheap food and help with 
food waste,” she says. 

It sounds like it’s too good to 
be true — but it’s actually Too 
Good to Go, an app that’s meant 
to offer an alternative solution 
for restaurants and grocery store: 
that toss their perfectly edible 
food. Rather than let the day’s 
baked goods, prepped meals, or 
grocery items spoil in dumpsters, 
stores pack up their food in 
“surprise bags” that people can 
order for $4 to $6. It’s definitely 
a step up from spending $15 ona 
pre-packaged Caesar salad. 

“T get, you get, we get super 
cheap food, and the food doesn’t 
go bad so they don't have to throw 
it out,” @agoodkaren says in her 
TikTok. She shakes the Boulange- 
rie box, sealed with a golden “B” 
sticker. “It’s a surprise, but this 
feels like this would be at least one 
pastry? Which, honestly, for $5 in 
San Francisco? What a deal.” 

It turns out to be four pastries, 
including a classic butter crois- 
sant and a cookie with a crinkled 
top. It comes down to $1.25 per 
baked good. 

Too Good to Go was founded in 
Denmark in 2016, and in 2020 the 
app launched in a number of cities 
across the U.S. East Coast. The San 
Francisco operation marks the first 
West Coast expansion. 

“We know there is already 
strong interest for a solution like 
Aworker at local Peruvian restaurant Mochica holds up a ‘surprise bag’ to be sold ours from these communities, 


through Too Good to Go.” and we look forward to making 
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sustainability accessible to all,” 
co-founder Lucie Basch said in a 
press release. 

The app launched in San Fran- 
cisco in early May and already 
has more than 100 participating 
locations in the city. Across the 
Bay Bridge, there are about 30 
locations on the app’s map in 
Oakland and Berkeley. You can 
get Chinese American fare from 
chef Brandon Jew’s Mamahuhu 
for $5.99, boba from QualiTea for 
$3.99, and bread from Estela’s 
Fresh Sandwiches for $4.99. More 
options include Marhaba Halal, 
New Asia Supermarket, House of 
Dim Sum, Holy Gelato, Moscow & 
Tbilisi Bakery Store, Voodoo Love, 
and El Toro Taqueria. 

For Mamahuhu, Too Good to Go 
has been a boon: When food goes 
to waste, so does the money spent 
on ingredients. “[The app has] 
helped us make back the food cost 
of almost all of our food waste for 
the month of May, and it’s been a 
fun way to interact with folks in 
the community — we have had 
regular customers come by, and we 
have gotten to meet lots of new 
people in our neighborhood,” said 
Noah Kopito, Mamahuhu’s opera- 
tions director, in an email. “Most- 
ly, we are grateful to have an outlet 
for these leftovers.” 

“It’s extremely difficult to antic- 
ipate exactly how much or what 
kind of food will be remaining 
after service each night,” said Ben 
Moore, a co-owner of Mamahuhu, 
in an email. But Too Good to Go's 
surprise bags offer some flexibility 
to restaurants in that sense. What- 
ever leftover food they have can be 
put up for grabs on the app ona 
day-to-day basis. 

Ordering one of these surprise 
bags is as easy as making a paid 
reservation on the app and then 
picking it up from the restaurant 
during a scheduled time slot. But 
it’s not a perfect system. The app 
can be difficult to navigate for 
someone with food allergies or 
other dietary restrictions. Because 
the contents of each bag is a sur- 
prise of whatever unused food 
the restaurant and grocery stores 
have, there aren't many options 
for selection. 

Every restaurant page has an 
“Ingredients & Allergens” section, 
but more often than not, tap- 
ping that option will only reveal 
a rather unhelpful pop-up that 
reads: “We can’t predict what 
will be in your surprise bag, as it 
depends on what the store has 
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in surplus. If you’re concerned 
about allergens or ingredients 
please ask the store.” 

There’s an option to filter for 
vegan or vegetarian options, but 
in a recent SF Weekly test run, this 
filter didn’t yield too many results 
other than a few grocery stores. 

Still, it’s a start to offering tangi- 
ble steps to reducing food waste in 
major cities across America. Food 
waste is responsible for 18 percent 
of methane emissions from U.S. 
landfills, according to a 2016 Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency re- 
port. About 31 percent of the U.S. 
food supvplv is wasted. totaling 133 


billion pounds per year. 

Rather than let good food rot 
in a landfill somewhere, or burn 
in an incinerator, Too Good to Go 
presents a choice for consumers 
and business owners. “No one likes 
to throw away food,” Kopito said. 
“Especially the food that we've 
worked hard all day to make.” 


Too Good to Go app available on the 
Apple App Store and Google Play. 


Grace Z. Liis a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© gli@sfweekly.com 
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A ? 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


AREA’S #| BUYER 


Visit our large showroom 
Jewelry, coins, watches, diamonds, old gold & silver 


Witter Coin since 1960 / 2299 Lombard St, San Francisco 
(415) 781-5690 / wittercoin.com / sales@wittercoin.com 


Free onsite parking 


OS a ee eee 


| GET FRESH, LOCAL ORGANIC FOODS DELIVERED. | 
100% CUSTOMIZABLE CSA BOXES 


Now is the best time to subscribe and receive 
delicious Spring & Summer produce! 


eatwiththeseasons.com 







USE PROMO CODE: 







FOR 50% OFF YOUR 
FIRST ORDER 
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KINGDOM 
of Dumpling 


30 Kinds of Dimsum: dumplings, pancakes, 
potstickers, and much more. 


Open for Take-Out & Delivery 
415-566-6143 
(Doordash, Ubereats, Postmates, and Grubhub) 
1713 Taraval St., San Francisco 


iy, 


Local home-style, corner gem. 


Plenty of dumplings to choose 
from! Frozen Dumplings: Buy 5 
Get 1 Free. 


DINE IN or 
TAKE-OUT 


1309 9th Avenue, SF CA 94122 


ORDER ONLINE WITH DOORDASH, 
a 


2048 Taraval St., San Francisco 415-702-6108 
LT es rz 
5G GILLEEDL LIAR > Ry CIBNEVER STOP 


a 
Ee | . 
aie "TO INFINITY 
& BEYOND 
T 


ASIAN AMERICAN | 
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Frozen dumplings and dimsum available. 
Cook at home, convenient, tasty. 
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SAVAGE LOVE 


Pandemic or No, Communication isKey 


QUICKIES 





UO]MAEN 90r 


Set expectations around stamina, be open 
with non-monogamous intentions, and be 
honest about your feelings. BYDAN SAVAGE 


net dating for the first time, and 1 met an awesome girl who makes 


’M A RECENTLY separated 42-year-old straight male. I’m inter- 


me laugh, makes me playlists on Spotify, and is just generally 
amazing. Of course there’s a glitch: ’m not attracted to her. I tried 
but I think the romantic relationship needs to end. She has men- 
tioned several times in the last couple of months that I treat her bet- 
ter than anybody she’s ever dated. (That blows my mind—apparent- 
ly cooking dinner, occasional flowers, and returning texts puts me 
head and shoulders above everyone else?) My question: How do you 
break that kind of news to someone without looking like an asshole? 
—Anxiously Hesitating Over Looming End 


You're a newly separated 
man and you've only been 
seeing this woman for a couple of 

months. If her expectations were 
reasonable and she kept them in 
check, AHOLE, then she knows the 
odds were stacked against some- 
thing long-term. She'll still be sad 
about the relationship ending and 
she might think you're an asshole 
for ending it—she might actually 
need to think you're an asshole to 


S PEAKING OF expectations... 


cauterize the emotional wound (so 
don’t argue with her if she calls 
you an asshole)—but if you didn’t 
make any premature declarations 
of undying love, AHOLE, then 
she’s unlikely to think you're an as- 
shole forever. And looking on the 
bright side: she may be less likely 
to put up with guys who don't 
cook, don’t come through with 
flowers, and don’t respond to her 
texts in a reasonable amount of 
time after being with you. 
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stepped away. I have no hard feelings but I long for intimacy again. 


HAD A stroke a year ago. The woman | was dating at the time 


Iam profoundly grateful that I don’t have any major outward 
injuries from the stroke, but my stamina is still very low and might 
always be. That makes me self-conscious and insecure about sex. 
Would it be “over-sharing” if I told someone about my stroke before 
we go to bed for the first time? It seems like it will kill the mood and 
almost certainly make things less fun. Am I obligated to share this 


information? 


—Outwardly Okay Privately Struggling 


OU’RE NOT OBLIGATED to 
share this kind of health in- 


formation before going to bed 
with someone for the first time, 
OOPS, but you might wanna share 


it. At the root of your worries 
about post-stroke stamina is a 
fear of falling short of a new part- 
ner’s expectations—expectations 
shaped by assumptions a new 


partner might about your stamina 
based on your overall appearance 
of good health. Resetting your 
partner’s expectations will take 
the pressure off—indeed, if you 
tell a new partner you recently had 
a stroke, OOPS, you'll most likely 
exceed her (reset) expectations. 
And that could give your sexual 
self-confidence a welcome boost. 


she was accosted by a man asking for sex. (Yes, my friend’s 


M Y FRIEND'S grandmother was walking through a park when 


grandmother.) The man wasn't violent. It was more of a plea for 
physical affection but definitely one that was made in a rapey way. 
He had something in his hand but it wasn’t a weapon: it was a nega- 
tive COVID-19 test. He showed it to her as if to say, “It’s OK! ’'m not 
a real threat!” Is this what we've come to as a society? Is the isolation 
people have suffered over the last year going to result in the rate of 


sexual assault going up? 


—Pandemic’s Awful Reality Keeps Scaring 


politics and this pandemic 

seems to have broken some 
people, PARKS, and brought out 
the barely suppressed absolute 
worst in others. I fear things are 


T HE COMBINATION OF our 


going to get a lot shittier before 
they get any better—in our parks, 
in our politics, and just general- 
ly on our planet. Here’s hoping 
humanity manages to exceed my 
expectations. 


AN 





years younger than me. He’s 
a monogamous man and | 
am not a monogamous wom- 
an. We've been monogamous 
due to the pandemic but with 
the explicit understanding 
that we won't work out in the 
long term. I will be vaccinat- 
ed soon but I don’t want to 
break up with him after I get 
the hots for someone else. My 
lizard brain tells me that if he 
would explore non-monoga- 
my he’d come to the conclu- 
sion that it’s a good approach. 
Should I put on my big girl 
pants and break it off? 
—Rip Off The Bandage 
Albeit Nicely 


’M DATING SOMEONE 13 


after finding someone else you 

wanna fuck—or before—but 
you will need to give this guy a 
heads up before you fuck someone 
else. And who knows? He may be 
willing to give non-monogamy a 
try once the pandemic ends (per- 
haps one-sided non-monogamy, 
e.g. you're free to sleep with other 
people and he’s free to remain 
monogamous to you), ROTBAN, 
just as you were willing to give mo- 
nogamy a try while the pandemic 
raged. He's significantly younger 
but I assume he’s an adult (he is an 
adult, right?) and, as an adult, he’s 
free to make his own choices. Your 
only obligation is to ensure he has 
all the information he needs to 
make a fully informed choice. 


Yy OU DON’T HAVE to end it 


ously. I prefer olive oil or something else from the kitchen. But whenever I use cooking oils, I find that 


f) O YOU KNOW what’s in commercial sex lubes? Chemicals. And chemicals are bad and unnatural. Seri- 


a tiny layer of dead cells sloughs off my cock. That isn’t a problem, but the cells seem to gather together 
and it feels like grains of sand. I’m assuming certain oils loosen dead skin cells and it causes this. Are there 


some oils that don’t do that? 


lube at our place, SNS, and 

our cocks aren't shedding 
dead skin cells at noticeable/ 
clumpable rates or making our 
asses feel like they’re packed with 
sand. And we do know what’s in 
our lube: our preferred brand, 
Spunk, is made from avocado and 


W E USE COMMERCIAL a sex 


coconuts oils and these ingredi- 
ents, according to Spunk’s website, 
“are organic and chemical-free.” 
Now if you Google, say, “chemi- 

cal composition of avocado oil,” 
you learn that it, like everything 
else—including your precious 

olive oil—is composed of various 
chemicals. Natural, not man-made, 


—Stroking Not Sanding 


but chemicals still. That said, SNS, 
if the oils you're using as lube are 
causing your dick to disintegrate 
then you might wanna give Spunk 
a chance. 


© mail@savagelove.net 
© Follow Dan on Twitter @FakeDanSavage. 
www.savagelovecast.com 
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DawnLight Technologies, VY SWEET & 
Inc. in Palo Alto, CA seks isle aren art PETITE 
Radar Signal Processing - itchen, Bath, Painting Call Debbie at 
Lead. Please mail resume to Stucco, Siding, Aq 1 
Hy coe Ave., en as a ‘ 9-571-9873 
to, 94304 quoting jo eismic, Foundation 
#DRP21 CONSTRUCTION C0 Lic #582766 
: Bonded, Insured 
sae Call Mike 415-279-1266 
General Building Contractor y 


HERNANDEZ ROOFING 
New & Re-roof, repairs. 
Free Estimate 
Lic # 860945 
CALL 415-640-7536 





Sweet, Relaxing Massage 


Kitchen « Bath * Additions ee spe 
Curvy Afro-Latina. 


Decks ¢ Stairs * Siding 
_ Call Candy 510-322-2859 
Plastering ¢ Painting CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, Outcall Massage Only 


Plumbing Electrical & More} gavage, yard, dem. lite mya BUEN 
; SERVICES 
18 Years Experience 





Versatile Latina 
Escort Service 


56) 07 57, S00) 
8” functional 





HAULING 24/7 Remove 

carpet, appliances, sofas, ** FREE Partyline 24/7" 
Reliable BILL 415-444-1054. teen ice cee. 

Affordable 


1001 or WebPHONE on 
English & Chinese 
Hardwood Floors 


Se eee «Advertise in SF WEEKLY Classifieds. 
419.730-1310 Reece Call: 415-359-2600 


: | ; 
Lic #961790. Insured/Bonded be cea7ad CAlGiie 
415-424-9947 


oakland, lake merrit 


fa. 
(>) 
ROOFING INC. 
COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 





HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
Best Service 
Sr. Disc ¢ Free Est Lic#937035 


650-589-2775 
650-343-6671 
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_ Stories live on. Tell theirs. 
Lh [a . Se ye Share your loved one’s story. 
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BY ROUND BARN 


THIS IS THE DESIGN THAT CHANGES IT ALL. 


TerraceFountaingrove.com | Terrace@CityVentures.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


P All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
eBe windows, porches and decks vary per elevation and lot location. In a continuing effort to meet consumer expectations, City Ventures the right to modify prices, floor 
a. plans, specifications, options and amenities without notice or obligation. Square footages shown are approximate. “Broker/agent must accompany and register their 


: client(s) with the onsite sales team on their first visit to the community in order to be eligible for any broker referral fee. Please see your Sales Manager for details. a 
City Ventures ©2021 City Ventures. All rights reserved. DRE LIC # 01979736. 
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